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What Freedom Means 
in 
American Education 


By William G. Carr* 


AST summer in Brussels | saw the impressive memorial 
[ in honor of Belgium’s Unknown Soldier. At each 
corner of this monument stands a statue representing 
1 of the 4 freedoms. These four freedoms, however. are 
not quite the same as those enumerated by President 
Roosevelt. The four freedoms on the Belgian memorial 
to the Unknown Soldier are Freedom of Assembly, Free- 
dom of the Press, Freedom of Worship, and Freedom of 
Education. It seemed to me significant that this memorial 
would link, on an equal footing with freedom to persuade, 
freedom to publish, and freedom to pray, a fourth 
freedom—the freedom to learn. 

The word “free” as applied to education has at least 
three different meanings. In these times all of our social 
institutions, including the schools, are under close review 
and appraisal. It may be well, therefore. that we Ameri- 
cans also remind ourselves of the various ways in which 
we have made our schools free, and mean to keep them so. 
Vigilance remains the price of liberty—in education as in 
government. 

1. The first meaning of “free” schools is economic. 
When we speak of free education, we usually mean that 
it is paid for from the public purse and provided without 
cost to the entire population of suitable age. The con- 
viction that self-government is possible only if exercised 
by educated men runs far back into our history. This 
concept also penetrates deeply into many of our present 
social arrangements. We intend that government by the 
people shall endure. We are, therefore, required to see 
to it that all the people shall have a full opportunity to 
learn the rights and duties of American citizenship. 

We have come a long way in making education free in 
this economic sense. We have not reached the end of the 
road. There are still a few individuals and groups who 
do not believe that universal free education is either pos- 
sible or desirable. Many economic obstacles to the 
achievement of equal educational opportunity remain. 
Nevertheless, our country has gone further in offering free 
education to all its citizens than any other nation any- 
where in the world, or at any point in history. 

2. There is a second sense in which the word “free” can 
be applied to American schools. We have aimed to make 
our educational system as free as possible from restrictive 
shackles of tradition. American industry has grown great 
and productive by daring, by invention, by ingenuity, by 
freedom to adopt new systems anid requirements. Ameri- 
can education has increased its efficiency by using the same 
kinds of freedom. If anyone can propose a more effective 
way of teaching arithmetic, or of arranging the facts of 

*Dr. Carr, Executive Secretary of the National Education Asso- 


ciation, made this statement before the Education Writers Associa- 
tion annua! meeting in Atlantic City, N. J., on February 18, 1953. 


(Continued on page 124) 
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Education in American Ideals of Freedom 


The High Calling of Teachers 


By Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation 


HE vital relationship of education to 

American freedom and national security 
has been the theme of writers, orators, edu- 
cators, and statesmen from he founding of 
the Republic. On this subject Daniel Web- 
ster gave us a basic political maxim in 
words of classic strength and clearness 
when he said: 

“The first object of a free people is 
the preservation of their liberty.” 

And Woodrow Wilson gave us the follow- 
ing unimpeachable educational and political 
philosophy: 

‘Freedom and free institutions can- 
not long be maintained by any people 
who do not understand the nature of 
their own government.” 

High among the freedoms of the teaching 
profession is the freedom to imbue our 
youth with the ideals and principles of the 
American system of government. This 
freedom is one which should be cherished 
and proudly assumed by every teacher in 
America. Clearly, this function is not only 
the right but also the legal duty of public 
teachers. Moreover, it constitutes a mis- 
sion and a vital part of the high calling of 
the teaching profession and is basic to any 
positive program of American education 
adequate to the needs of our time. 

lt is always the duty of teachers to incul- 
cate through education the ideals and prin- 
ciples of our liberty, just as in times of crisis 
we are expected to support them by military 
effort. 


the States, it is the teacher’s legal duty to 


Moreover, under the laws of most of 
do so. Statutory provisions to this end 
represent the will of the people, and a 
teacher who fails to respect or discharge his 
legal responsibility in this field, therefore, 
fails in a fundamental principle of Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

There has been some recent claim that 
American freedom includes the freedom of 
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public teachers to propagate thoughts that 
are subversive or in derogation to our sys- 
tem of government. Such a claim in the 
name of academic freedom is without con- 
stitutional support. The Supreme Court 
of the United States in a recent New York 
case held that a State may disqualify per- 
sons of Communist affiliation from teaching 
in its public schools. In that connection the 
Supreme Court of the United States sus- 
tained a New York statute providing that 
“membership in any such [communistic | 


* * * shall constitute prima 


organization 
facie evidence of disqualification for ap- 
pointment to or retention in any office or 
position in the public schools of the state.” 

The freedom of teachers to teach the facts 
about other systems of government is not 
in question, and is not therefore a part of 


this discussion. 


Founded a Republic To Run Forever 


The founders of this Government took 
particular care that one thing should never 
happen in this country either by peaceful 
means or by revolutionary force, to wit: 
that monarchy, tyranny, dictatorship (com- 
munistic or other) should never triumph 
in this country. The framers of the organic 
law of this country set this forth in clear 
and unmistakable manner in section 4 of 
article 4 of the United States Constitution: 
“The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a Republican Form of 
Government.” 

One who follows the debates of the Con- 
stitutional Convention cannot escape the 
conclusion that it was the avowed intention 
to establish a stable republic capable of 
perpetuating itself. At no time did the de- 
baters discuss a provision for the termina- 
tion of the government they sought to 
establish. The deliberations of that con- 


vention clearly indicate that they intended 
to build a nation that should endure and to 
become something more than merely an 
uncontrollable market place for the prop- 
agation of ideas subversive to our system 
of goverament. They had no intention of 
establishing a see-saw government subject 
to the whims and fancies of ambitious kings, 
dictators (communistic or other), or of 
planning other forms of totalitarian gov- 
ernment which characterized the history of 
the Old World. 

The Founding Fathers who fought mon- 
archy in a terrible struggle had no 
intention of throwing away the prize of 
independence and freedom by providing 
a sanctuary and refuge for the hated and 
corrupt systems of monarchy of the Old 
World which might seek to be transplanted 
to America. 

These men of 1787 were fully aware of 
the evils of monarchy and dictatorship of 
the Old World, or totalitarian governments 
by any other name, or in the name of eco- 
nomic interests or security. They sought 
to prevent a monarchy, dictatorship, or 
totalitarian government from ever obtain- 
ing a foothold or triumph in America. They 
not only presupposed the orthodoxy of 
“a republican form of government,” as ex- 
pressed in article 4 of the Constitution, they 
also guaranteed its continuance by organic 
law, which in itself laid down the procedure 
by which it may be modified or amended, 
It may even be asserted with assurance that 
the men of 1787 never believed that the 
amending procedure set out in article 5 of 
the Constitution was a universal solvent 
which drained the substance of every other 
article and provision of the Constitution 
(other than the first amendment relating to 
The men of 1787 
never contemplated that the amending proc- 
ess would be used to obliterate the distince- 


freedom of thought). 


ris 





tions between the constitutional govern- 
ment, which they were establishing, and the 
tyrannical and unstable governments then 
functioning or later to fuiction in the Old 


World. 


No Intention To Follow Old World 
Examples 


It may be asserted \ ith assurance that 
the Founding Fathers intended to eliminate 
any possibility that we in America might 
take a course such as that demonstrated by 
the Italian and German people under their 
respective constitutions between the First 
and Second World Wars and thus surrender 
our freedom. In this connection it is im- 
portant to observe that after the failure of 
Hitler’s violent attempt to seize control in 
the 1923 “Putsch,” he and his advisers con- 
cluded that the way to do away with the 
Republic in Germany was to use “democ- 
racy’—to assert democratic rights and 
principles to the extent of paralyzing con- 
stitutional procedures and processes. Hit- 
ler then proceeded on a philosophy of 
freedom for subversive ideas. He 
tended for opening the market places to 
ideas incongruous and debauching to the 


con- 


principles of a stable and free government. 
As a result of his organized propaganda of 
fraud the people of Germany abandoned 
the Weimar Republic and lost their lib- 
erty; they surrendered their rights under 
the Weimar Republic. The story was the 
same when the people of Italy surrendered 
their freedom to Mussolini. 

There is absolutely nothing in the Con- 
stitution of the United States which requires 
that we follow the German or Italian ex- 
amples, nor that we follow the example of 
the overthrow of Czechoslovakia in 1948 
by the Communists. Yet there are those 
in America who, in a vacuum of their own 
design, contend for the freedom of sub- 
versive ideas. It is yet for those who 
contend for such freedom to propagate 
subversive ideas to show at what point 
the governments of Germany, Italy, and 
Czechoslovaxia might have prevented the 
undermining of their government. Those 
who contend in behalf of such a philosophy 
and who ignore “clear and present danger” 
are asking that subversive ideas be let alone 
until they become triumphant. It is then 
too late to question these ideas or to arrest 
their progress. 

The Opinion of Judge Learned Hand (183 
Fed. [2nd] 201) of August 1, 1950, blows 


114 


as a healthy breeze of fresh, realistic air 
upon this matter. Judge Hand held that “a 
conspiracy to organize the Communist Party 
of the United States as a group to teach and 
advocate the overthrow of United States 
government by force and violence created 
such a clear and present danger as to jus- 
tify the suppression of the danger by the 
statute forbidding advocating overthrow of 
government by force and that such statute 
as applied to such conspiracy is not uncon- 
stitutional as abridging freedom of speech.” 

In view of Judge Hand’s opinion, it is 
fair to assume that there is nothing in the 
Constitution of the United States that re- 
quires that we suffer the experience and 
demise of our own republic in a way similar 
to that of Germany, Italy, and Czechoslo- 


vakia and their republics. 


Rights of Pupils 


The heritage of every American youth 
includes the right to a thorough understand- 
ing of the ideals and principles of Ameri- 
can constitutional government so that he 
may become an intelligent, loyal, and de- 
voted citizen. He should know the facts of 
history—that our Federal ana State Gov- 
ernments have doubtless provided more hu- 
man rights, to more people, and over a 
longer period of time than has any other 
system of government yet established. He 
should also know the verdict of history re- 
garding other systems of government. 

It is of course vital that a pupil should 
have the freedom to learn and to be in- 
quisitive about various forms and philoso- 
phies of government. That freedom, how- 
ever, ought not to be construed and applied 
so as to deny or abridge the right of pupils 
to full benefit of history in the develop- 
ment of the principles of American liberty. 
On this subject George Washington deemed 
it appropriate to say: 

“We ought to deprecate the hazard «t- 
tending ardent and susceptible minds {rom 
being too strongly and too early prepos- 
sessed in favor of other political systems be- 
fore they are capable of appreciating their 
oun.” 

State laws support the theory that a pupil 
in his immaturity and lack of understanding 
of history ought not to make a blind choice. 
He should have the benefit of experienced 


and qualified teachers. If it is important 





to give information and guidance as to what 
a child should eat, so is it equally important 
to give him information and guidance with 


respect to governments in general in order 
that he may fully understand the facts of 
American liberty and Government. 


No Freedom To Undermine 
American Freedom 


There is no constitutional guarantee of 
freedom (academic or other) to destroy 
freedom itself. There is no constitutional 
guarantee of protection to individuals who 
seek to undermine the Constitution, who 
take advantage of the First Amendment of 
the Constitution guaranteeing freedom of 
speech only that they may be able to destroy 
the Constitution itself and the Republic 
which 
would be an absurdity. 
mockery of our oath of allegiance. It would 


Such a 
It would make a 


it established. guarantee 


violate the first principles of constitutional 
representative government. It would be 
inconsistent with a well ordered and stable 
society. Such a claim is founded on a nega- 
tive reactionary idea outworn and bankrupt 
and old even in the days of ancient Rome. 
They who contend for freedom to under- 
mine our constitutional Republic by propa- 
gation of obsolete ideas and systems, which 
gave neither freedom nor security, close 
their eyes to the great lessons of history. 
They would have us and our children re- 
peat the fatal errors of other countries and 
peoples whose republics have demised and 
whose freedom and security have vanished. 


Liberalism of American Ideals 

The basic philosophy of our principles 
of freedom is liberal, positive, and dynamic. 
It was expressed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence by the founding fathers and runs 
as follows: 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happi- 
ness—That to secure these rights, Govern- 
ments are instituted among Men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 


%° 


governed... . 
The principles of liberty embodied in this 
statement and implemented by the Federal 
and State constitutions and their bills of 
rights enhance the dignity and liberty of 
(Continued on page 126) 
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Radio vs. Television 


in the Schools 


By Franklin Dunham, Chief of Radio-Television, U. S. Office of Education 


of interest in science and accompanying 
phenomena possible by sight and sound has 
just been demonstrated to 4,500 junior and 
senior high-school students in New York 
City. Opened by Dr. Henry Heald, Chan- 
cellor of New York University, at the 
studios of the American Broadcasting Com- 


A’: IST ELECTRIFYING EXHIBITION 


pany, these demonstrations were sent into 
two large theaters on a Saturday morning. 
By acquiring telephone lines direct to the 
studios, it was possible to establish two-way 
communication, so that students could, at 
appropriate times, ask questions. The 
American Medical Association had already 
done this with surgical operations but it 
was the first time public schools had ever 
participated in such dramatic proceedings. 
Of course, it served to show what could also 
be done in thousands of high-school audi- 
torilums or communications centers on 
schoo! properties, as well as what can be 
done in the classroom by television. 

The question arises immediately as to 
what part of the success was due to two-way 
communications. No doubt, this was a fac- 
tor in holding interest. No less a person 
than the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
attacked television in education because the 
BBC did not provide two-way communica- 
tion, essential, says this British prelate, to 
the learning process. That was ir the 
Spring of 1952 in England. However, it 
is possible to have significant questions 
asked right in the studio and carry on that 
process, even without two-way communica- 
tion. In fact, it is almost general practice 
in classroom TV broadcasting to have 
students’ participate vicariously. 

The second question arises as to the part 
this sight plays in the learning process. The 
old saying, attributed to Confucius, that 1 
picture is worth 10,000 words, can be im- 
mediately answered by—what picture? 
and, what words? The point is—we do not 
yet know these values, but a commercial 
publication of the National Broadcasting 
Company, analyzing the comparative values 
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of sight and sound combinations in TV 
advertising announcements, goes far to 
point out what our lines of research should 
now be in educational radio and television. 

From observation of TV programs now 
current on the air, we have already dis- 
covered some manifest advantages of sight 
and sound in the communication process. 
We also are beginning to discover that sight 
is either unnecessary or even undesirable 
in some forms of presentation. There are 
three areas in which radio seems to excel: 
One is music, another is news, and still an- 
other is the exciting story or mystery drama. 


Music and News 

In music, sight is frequently a distrac- 
tion. Up to now, TV has meant compara- 
tively little, even to show the use of instru- 
mentation, since music is an aural art and 
we should be able to recognize the instru- 
ments and assuredly types of voices by their 
sound. However, since all TV sound is in 
the FM band, TV sound may easily be better 
than that of AM radio but certainly not 
better than FM radio. 

In the regular news program, TV has not 
produced much of value yet in visual help 
except where actual news clips are inserted 
from motion-picture newsreels or special 
TV—News services. The use of inept visual 
materials becomes as in music, distracting 
and, moreover, often confusing to the 
thought. Many people like their news 
“straight” and like the inflections in the 
human voice to further emotionalize the 
thought content. We are “used” to radio 
news. 

The exciting, thrilling sound drama, with 
its appeal to the imagination whether it 
be in the realm of beauty, or of ugliness, 
has greater hold on the interest, increases 
suspense and, therefore, delivers a more 
forceful impression frequently than the 
same drama does on TV. This does not 
mean that the stage drama always fails 
where sound succeeds. It does mean that 


poignancy is increased, such as occurs in 


Thornton Wilder’s “Our Town,” where 
props and scenery are absent. 

On the other hand, television can do 
many tasks better than radio. Even a par- 
tial list of them here should convince us of 
its greater teaching potential in a wider 
area, by far, than we ever reached with 
radio. It can: (1) demonstrate in the “how 
to do it” manner, especially when there are 
involved exact manipulations in a fixed se- 
quence, (2) present eye-witness accounts 
of what happens in any variable situation, 
(3) present talks, with picturization of 
dramatized illustrations as the talk pro- 
gresses, (4) convert lessons to picture ani- 
mation, (5) take to us great public events, 
with word and picture description, (6) put 
us in the front row, or 50-yard line, for 
athletic and sporting events, (7) present 
panoramic views of spectacles and pageants, 
(8) give us front seats at stage presentations 
of dramatic performances or concerts, (9) 
induce audience participation and stimulate 
viewers to identify themselves with the pro- 
gram action, (10) convert discussion pro- 
grams into acts of immediacy, with full 
value to the viewer of observable reactions 
of the participants. 

These are examples of a few of the tele- 
vision program types and possibilities which 
are currently found on the air. The dem- 
onstration is illustrated in automobile driv- 
ing, cooking, preserving food, smoking 
cigarettes and all the other types of “com- 
mercials” now in use. Eyewitness demon- 
strations are to be found particularly in 
surgery and scientific programs. The talk, 
with illustrations, is amply illustrated by 
Ed Murrow’s “See It Now” and similar 
programs. Picture animation is commonly 
used in commercials, a borrowing from Walt 
Disney techniques. The spectacle is seen 
as in Sonja Henie’s performance of an ice 
carnival. Great public events may be ex- 
tremely well illustrated, as the Inaugura- 
tion of President Eisenhower. Sports are 
seen in the games of football, baseball, prize- 
fighting and wrestling bouts. Stage drama- 








tizations are common in sucli programs as 
“Robert Montgomery Presents” and “Studio 
One.” Audience participation by identifi- 
cation is well shown in “This Is Your Life.” 
Discussion programs are amply illustrated 
by television performances of “Meet the 
Press” and the “American Forum of the 
Air,” incidentally, a simulcast. 


Television Lessons Needed 

What are the influences and implications 
of all this for education? Simply this, that 
standard commercial broadcasting has pro- 
vided, and is providing now, ample experi- 
mentation for a thousand educational uses 
of radio and television. Standard broad- 
casting is even providing some research. 
such as the NBC analysis of the effective- 
ness of TV advertising “commercials,” just 
released. 

Radio is not obsolete in broadcasting. 
In fact, it is growing, in competition with 
television, and so it is growing in education. 
Some 20 new FM stations have been set up 
in colleges and school systems since Septem- 
ber 1952, and all indications point to a 
similar increase in the general use of radio 
in schools during the same period. More 
radio programs are locally available for in- 
and out-of-school listening, and of a more 
useful character, than ever before. The 
NAEB Tape Network, with its original con- 
tributions of such programs as “The Jeffer- 
sonian Heritage,” has been of tremendous 
influence in stimulating this increased in- 
terest. 

We are now certain that school listening 
is on the increase, that utilization patterns 
are more easily available through increased 
training courses, and that the same schools, 
in many instances, are adding television 
viewing to their 
Larger numbers of television sets would be 
purchased if more television lessons were 
available in school time. WOI-TV at Ames, 
Iowa, now has 5 such programs a week, and 
as TV education stations are added-—Los 
Angeles, Houston, and St. Louis this 
Spring—so will the television reception in- 


class-room practices. 


crease beyond the occasional viewing in 
some 65 school Philadel phia., 
Baltimore, Chicago, Portland, Seattle, and 
many other cities where regular school TV 


systems. 


programing is established will of course 
continue to expand their services. 

The answer to radio vs. television in our 
schools is beginning to become apparent. 
We shall use both. Wherever radio is used, 
as in homes, it will continue to be used. 


Television will, at first, supplement radio. 
Later, radio may simply supplement tele- 
vision in TV equipped schoolrooms. We 
may eventually do what Canada is doing 
partly over TV today, present some pro- 
grams in sound only. We may even develop 
the lost art of pantomime and true mario- 
nettes to the point where some programs will 
be received by sight only, as in art, un- 
trammeled by extraneous sound. We shall 
be growing up in that manner. 

Some of our present highly-developed 
radio programs may be strengthened by the 
addition of sight, some, as is indicated, 
may not be helped one bit, some may even 
be affected adversely by the supplement 
of sight. 

At any rate, TV is here. 
demonstrated its value over the standard 


It has amply 


broadcasting facilities of the country. We 
are in the throes of making it serve educa- 
tion. “All Roads Lead to Rome”, and Rome, 
in this case, is the furthering of the learning 
that 


radio, as in the past, will continue to glori- 


process. There is every indication 
ously serve that purpose. 

To reduce all of our present TV experi- 
ence to educational formulae would be im- 
possible today, yet we are, in as many ways 
as we can, taking advantage of it. “The 
Whole Town’s Talking” at WOI-TV is a 
version of the original radio “Town Meet- 
ing” and “The People Act.” Teleaventure 


Tales on KI VG-TV is a story-telling pro- 





gram for children with the charm of radio’s 

The “Johns Hopkins 
on the other hand, could 
It originates in the 


“Singing Lady.” 
Science Review”, 
not be done on radio. 
laboratory and words could not adequately 
describe the lab experiments occurring dur- 
ing the program. If we wish to teach scor- 
ing or marketing, as the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture does, we must use television 
or we won't be able to show what to do. 
No football or any other game has ever 
been described by sound alone as satisfac- 
torily as the fan demands. 

All of these radio and TV program types 
become models for teaching programs, for 
every subject in the curriculum including 
the language arts, social studies, science, 
art, mathematics, music, and particularly 
for the “fringe” subjects such as health, vo- 
cational guidance,. automobile-driving, 
safety education, debating, school journal- 
ism and many other extracurricular activi- 
ties. Philadelphia began 4 years ago with 
this latter type of subject on TV, since the 
subject matter was less well-known to the 
teachers and, therefore, of more immediate 
value to the classroom at the time of view- 
addition of sight, some, as is indicated, 
ing. Television can do many of these 
subjects very well, and may even surpass 
radio at times as a means of illustration to 
the regular prepared lesson. The question 
will be—which will serve education’s pur- 


pose best? That will be for us to discover. 


’ ¢ a 


Children in the Riverside Elementary School, Miami, Fia., watch television to see the inauguration of 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
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A Review of Historic Background of Today's Office of Education 


To Promote the Cause of Education 


By Lloyd E. Blauch, Division of Higher Education 


44 PASS THIS BILL and you give educa- 

tion a mouthpiece and a rallying point. 
While it will have no power to enter into 
the States and interfere with their systems, 
it will be able to collect facts and report the 
same to Congress, to be thence spread over 
the entire country. 

“It will throw a flood of light upon the 
dark places of the land. It will form a pub- 
lic sentiment which will arouse to increased 
activity the friends of education everywhere, 
and ignorance will fly before it.” 

These historic words of Representative 
Ignatius Donnelly from Minnesota were 
uttered on June 5, 1866, in the congressional 
debate on a bill to establish a Department 
of Education in the Federal Government. 

The testimony of Representative Don- 
nelly formed part of a background of events 
and contributions that led to establishment 
of an agency for education within the Fed- 
eral Government structure and authorized 
functions which the Office of Education has 
carried on for nearly 100 years in the serv- 
ice of education. 

Now a part of the new Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Office 
of Education was originally established 
upon the request of leading educators for 
assistance that would aid the States and the 
people to establish and maintain efficient 
institutions and systems of education. Its 
creation was a recognition that the Federal 
Government, without controlling education, 
could do much to promote the cause of 


education. 


Educational Background 

During the period from 1800 to 1860 the 
public school idea became well established 
in the Northern States; the main lines for 
future development were laid down, and 
the principal battles were won. The people 
definitely decided to establish and main- 
tain State systems of free, publicly con- 
trolled, tax-supported, nonsectarian com- 
mon schools. A few State normal schools 


were set up to train teachers (as examples, 
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This article by Dr. Blauch is most 
timely. It was written just when the 
Office of Education was coming into 
the newly established Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, au- 
thorized by the Congress. Serving as 
secretary of the new department is 
Oveta Culp Hobby, who, for the first 
time, will represent the areas of health, 
education, and welfare for the Nation 
in the President’s cabinet. Because of 
the long history of the Office of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Blauch’s review will be pre- 
sented in two parts for SCHOOL LIFE 
readers. This is the first part of his 


interesting report. 


in Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, 
Michigan), and in some of the cities high 
schools were organized (as examples, Bos- 
ton, Portland, New York, Harrisburg, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland). A like develop- 
ment occurred in the Southern States, but 
not to the same extent as in the North. 

Progress was also made in higher educa- 
tion. A number of small colleges were 
established, largely through the efforts of 
the churches. As early as 1795 North 
Carolina opened the first State university, 
and by 1856 at least 13 other States had 
provided for such institutions. These uni- 
versities were regarded as the capstones of 
the public school systems. 

This achievement was the result of a 
series of long and hard-fought engage- 
ments. Among the leaders in the struggle 
were Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, Horace 
Mann of Massachusetts, Henry Barnard of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, and Calvin 
H. Wiley of North Carolina. The obstacles 
they had to overcome were many, not the 
least of which was ignorance of what schools 
and colleges were and what significant func- 


tions they had to perform in a democracy. 


It may be observed that at an early date 
the Federal Government had begun to en- 
courage education largely through donating 
to the new States formed from the public 
domain rather extensive grants of lana for 
common schools and for State universities. 
These grants provided effective assistance 
to new States in establishing systems of edu- 
cation. In 1862, through the First Morrill 
Act, Federal grants of land were made to 
all the States for the establishment of col- 
leges of agriculture and the mechanic arts. 
This act has stimulated significant results 
in higher education. Its passage reflected 
an increasing interest on the part of the 
Federal Government in the social and eco- 
nomic development and strength of the Na- 
tion. 

This interest is further reflected in such 
actions as: (1) The reorganization and 
adjustment of the patent law in 1836 as a 
means of promoting “the progress of useful 
arts”; (2) the establishment of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in 1846 for “the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men”; 
and (3) the creation of the Department of 
Agriculture in 1862 “to acquire and to dif- 
fuse among the people of the United States 
useful information on subjects connected 
with agriculture in the most general and 
comprehensive sense of that word, and to 
procure, propagate, and distribute among 
the people new and valuable seeds and 
plants.” 


Movement for a Federal 
Office of Education 


As early as 1839 Henry Barnard induced 
those in charge of the 1840 United States 
Census to collect data concerning illiteracy, 
schools, academies, and colleges. The data 
were used by educational leaders in their 
efforts to promote education. These men 
also felt a great need for a central agency 
that would collect and disseminate educa- 
tional statistics and general information on 
education, and from time to time, beginning 
in the 1840's, they made various proposals 
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for the establishment of such an agency. 
The data obtained through the Census 
proved very helpful, but educators expressed 
need for a much greater service than the 
mere collection of data. Almost every na- 
tional educational meeting of any impor- 
tance gave attention to the question and 
took some action to bring about the crea- 
tion of a Federal office of education. 
Among these meetings were a national con- 
vention in Philadelphia (1840) of the 
friends of common schools and the regular 
conventions of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Education, the 
National Teachers’ and the 
National Association of Schcol Super- 


intendents.! 


An Official Agency 


Educational leaders who promoted the 
idea of a Federal educational agency had 
in mind a number of things such an 
agency should do. They wanted an official 
agency for the exchange of educational in- 
formation among the States, a means of 
diffusing knowledge of the science and art 
of education and of the organization and 
administration of education. They sug- 
gested that the head of the agency should 
attend educational conventions, publish an 
educational journal, and make an annual 
report on the progress of education in the 
United States and foreign nations. These 
leaders thought that the Federal educational 
office should maintain an education library 
containing educational reports and docu- 
ments from the States and from foreign 
countries, educational books, plans, and 
models of schoolhouses and furniture, and 


Association, 


school apparatus. 

What was contemplated for the office was 
something more than collecting and report- 
ing educational information, important and 
necessary as that function was. The edu- 
cational leaders wanted an office that would 
make comparative studies of schools and 
school systems in this country. The Fed- 
eral office, they said, should be a means 
through which more efficiency and uniform- 
ity would be secured in the educational 
movements of the country. They asked for 


* Three national associations that grew out of 
these early educational organizations are the Na- 
tional Education Association, the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, and the Associa- 
tion for Higher Education. All of these organi- 
zations have consistently supported and promoted 
a strong Federal Office of Education even to the 
present time. 








the establishment of a bureau of education 
that would make suggestions for the ad- 
vancement of education in the States and 
encourage the adoption of school systems 
“adapted to our form of government.” 
Such a bureau, it was said, would “prove a 
potent means for improving and vitalizing 
existing systems” of education. It was 
clearly intended that a national office of edu- 
cation should actively stimulate and in- 
fluence the development of education 
throughout the Nation. 

Discussion resulted in definite action in 
1866 when in February of that year the Na- 
tional Association of School Superintend- 
ents held its annual meeting in Washington, 
D. C. The question was thoroughly dis- 
cussed at the convention, and the associa- 
tion appointed a committee of three to pre- 
pare a memorial to Congress asking for the 
creation of a “National Bureau of Educa- 
tion.” Members of the committee were: 
Emerson E. White, Commissioner of the 
Common Schools of Ohio; Newton Bate- 
man, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Illinois; and J. S. Adams, Secre- 
tary of the State Board of Education, Ver- 
mont. 

The brief but comprehensive memorial 
enumerated various ways in which a bureau 
of education might render effective service 
to the schools of the Nation. The memorial, 
and a bill for the establishment of a na- 
tional bureau of education, were given to 
James A. Garfield, a Representative in Con- 
gress from Ohio, who at once presented 
them to the House of Representatives. Mr. 
Garfield, soldier, statesman, and educator, 
had been president of Hiram College from 
1856 to 1861. He was deeply interested in 
the cause of education. 

What was the political situation that ex- 
isted at the time? The dreadful Civil War 
had ended, President Lincoln had been as- 
sassinated, and Vice President Andrew 
Johnson, a Democrat, had succeeded to the 
Presidency. In the 1864 fall elections the 
Republicans had won an overwhelming vic- 
tory; more than two-thirds of both houses 
of Congress were members of the Republican 


Party. 


The House of Representatives 
Passes the Bill 


Mr. Garfield presented the bill to the 
House of Representatives, February 14, 
1866. The Congressmen referred it to a 
select committee composed of 4 Republicans 


_that “the United States, * * 


Mr. Garfield was com- 


and 3 Democrats. 
mittee chairman. 
The bill as originally drawn provided 
for a bureau in the Department of the In- 
terior, but, when it was reported back from 
the committee on it had been 
amended so as to establish a Department of 
Education. The new department was to be 


June 5. 


under a commissioner with a salary of 
$5,000 a year. He was to have authority to 
appoint a chief clerk with a salary of $2,000 
and four other clerks with salaries at $1,- 
800, $1,600, $1,400, and $1,200. He was 
to report annually to the Congress, and in 
the first report he was to present a statement 
on the educational land grants made to the 
States. 


Pressing Necessity 

In the debate that followed after the bill 
was reported from the committee, Mr. Don- 
nelly, a Republican of Minnesota, made the 
first address in advocacy of the proposed 
department. After pointing out what for- 
eign governments had done towards making 
education an affair of the State, he declared 
whose very 
cornerstone is the enlightened judgment of 
each individual citizen, has allowed despot- 
isms to build up mighty systems in behalf 
of education, while in this, its capital, not 
a department, not a bureau, not even a 
clerkship is to be found representing that 
grandest of all interests.” After presenting 
data on illiteracy in the Nation, pointing 
out the disparities among the States with 
respect to education, and describing various 
contrasting views regarding the need for 
education, he asked, “Can we doubt for one 
instant the great and pressing necessity for 
the general Government to interest itself in 
this question of education?” 

At this juncture an amendment was of- 
fered by Mr. Randall, a Democrat of Penn- 
sylvania, placing the proposed function 
under the Secretary of the Interior who 
would be authorized to appoint two clerks 
with salaries at $1,800 a year to do the 
work,” 

Mr. Rogers, a Democrat of New Jersey, 
opposed the bill on constitutional grounds; 
on the ground of wasteful expenditure of 
public moneys; and on the ground of the 
danger of centralization of educational 
forces. Concerning the first, he declared 
at there was “no authority under the Con- 


*It may be observed that the Bureau of the 


Census was then iu the Department of the 


Interior. 
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stitution of the United States to authorize 
Congress to interfere with the education of 
children of the different States, in any man- 
ner, directly or indirectly.” “The only ef- 
fect of this bill,” he continued, “will be to 
create a prejudice in the South by under- 
taking to regulate their educational systems 
through the agency of officers in Washing- 
ton. We are to have a centralized power 
here to tell the people of the South and the 
people of all the States of this Union what 
their system of education shall be. The 
head of the bureau is to receive $5,000 a 
year. What is he to do for that large sal- 
ary. which is $2,000 more than a member 
| He said the bill 


proposed to collect such statistics as would 


of Congress receives? 


“sive controlling power over the school sys- 
tems of the States.” He denounced the 
measure as “a mere wild scheme of phi- 
lanthropy.” 

On June 8, the bill again came up for 
consideration, whereupon Mr. Moulton, a 
Democrat of Illinois, made a plea for its 
passage. After answering the objections 
urged against it by Mr. Rogers, Mr. Moulton 
said among other things: 

“If this bill has been thrust upon this 
House without anybody asking for its pas- 
sage, without anybody desiring its passage; 
if there is no necessity and no want in the 
country that requires it, of course it should 
not be passed. Now, how has this subject 
been brought to the attention of this Con- 
gress? By the leading educational men 
all over the United States, from Maine to 
Georgia, for the South has been heard in 


this matter * * *, 


For the General Welfare 


“Talk about this not having foundation 
in the Constitution! Upon what constitu- 
tional provision have you established the 
Interior Department? There is no specific 
power given. But it is a great and neces- 
sary part of the machinery of the Govern- 
ment. It promotes the general welfare. 
Our bureau does the same. If we decide that 
it is necessary to promote the general wel- 
fare, no other department of this Govern- 
ment can question our power. 

“Tt is said that this matter should be left 
to the States, or to individuals. Permit me 
to say in answer to this that the advantage 
of this bureau is this: We do not propose to 
invade State rights, to go to Massachusetts 
and say, you shall change your system and 
conform it to our views. We do not pro- 
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pose to go into Ohio or any other State, 
but we propose to correct whatever is wrong 
or mischievous in any of these State sys- 
tems by pointing out and showing to them 
that their systems are wrong and what the 
better plan would be; just the same as the 
Bureau of Agriculture, by disseminating 
information all over the land, giving the 
results of experience, corrects errors in the 
method of the cultivation of lands, and 
promotes the interests of agriculture in the 
different States.” 

Mr. Moulton also argued that the Gov- 
ernment had a direct interest in the estab- 
lishment of a bureau of education because: 
(1) “At least every child in the land should 
receive a sufficient education to qualify him 
to discharge all the duties that may devolve 
upon him as an American citizen;” (2) the 
information collected every 10 years by the 
Census should be propagated and dissemi- 
nated in proper form for the benefit of the 
people; and (3) information should be dis- 
seminated on how the land grants of edu- 
cation were disposed of and what use was 
made of the funds. 

Mr. Garfield made an eloquent speech 
in behalf of the bill, declaring it to be of 
paramount importance. He asked the 
House, first to consider the magnitude of 
the interests involved in the bill. “The very 
attempt,” he said, “to discover the amount 
of pecuniary and personal interest we have 
in our schools shows the necessity of such 
a law as is here proposed. Gentlemen who 
have discussed the bill this morning tell us 
that it will result in great expense to the 
Government. Whether an enterprise is ex- 
pensive or not is altogether a relative ques- 
tion, to be determined by the importance of 
its object.” 

Then he proceeded to enumerate the mil- 
lions expended in such a Government in- 
stitution as the Coast Survey. “We have,” 
he remarked, “expended vast sums in order 
perfectly to know the topography of our 
coasts, lakes, and rivers, that we might make 
navigation more safe. Is it of no conse- 
quence that we explore the boundaries of 
that wonderful intellectual empire which 
encloses within its domain the fate of suc- 
ceeding generations, and of this Republic? 
The children of today will be the architects 
of our country’s destiny in 1900.” 

In like manner he discussed the Astro- 
nomical Observatory, the Light House 
Board, the Patent Office, and expenditures 
made for explorations, the survey of the 


route for the Pacific railroad, and for the 
promotion of agriculture. ““We have paid,” 
he stated, “three quarters of a million dol- 
lars for the survey of the route of the Pacific 
railroad, and have published the results at 
a great cost in 13 quarto volumes, with ac- 
companying maps and charts. The money 
for these purposes was freely expended, and 
now, when it is proposed to appropriate 
$13,000 to aid in increasing the intelligence 
of those who will use that great continental 
highway when it is completed, we are re- 
minded of our debts, and warned against in- 
creasing our expenditures. It is difficult 
to treat such an objection with the respect 
that always is due in this hall of legisla- 


ton? 


More Precious 


“As man is more precious than soil, as 
the immortal spirit is nobler than the clod 
it animates, so is the object of this bill more 
important than any mere pecuniary in- 
terest.” 

Others who spoke in favor of the bill were 
Mr. Banks and Mr. Boutwell, both Repub- 
licans of Massachusetts. Mr. Pike, a Re- 
publican of Maine, and Mr. Randall opposed 
it. 

Mr. Grinnell, a Republican of lowa, who 
desired that the bill be enacted, offered an 
amendment to reduce the salary of the Com- 
missioner of Education to $4,000 and to 
omit the two clerks with salaries of $1,400 
and $1,200. It was agreed to. The amend- 
ment previously offered by Mr. Randall was 
lost. 

The amended bill, on its third reading, 
was defeated. The votes were: 59 in the 
affirmative; 61 in the negative; 63 not vot- 
ing. On the same day Mr. Upson, a Repub- 
lican of Michigan, moved to reconsider the 
vote. 

On June 19, Mr. Garfield, in moving to 
call up the motion by Mr. Upson to recon- 
sider the bill, said: “Mr. Speaker, as the 
House is aware, this bill, when under con- 
sideration here, was amended so as to pro- 
vide for a department, instead of a bureau. 
I am willing, if unanimous consent be given, 
that the name be changed, and that this shail 
be called a bureau instead of a department.” 
Objection being raised by Mr. Randall, 
Mr. Garfield replied that the change could 
be made in the Senate. 

Mr. Ancona, a Democrat from Pennsyl- 
vania, moved that the motion to reconsider 


(Continued on page 123) 
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A Million Voices 
of Democracy 


The National Winners 


OUNG AMERICANS in the Nation’s 
Weaieo public, private, and parochial 
high schools—one million strong—spoke 
out for our country’s cherished ideals in 
the 1952-53 Voice of Democracy Contest. 

Through radio, television, and the press, 
the utterances of these high school students 
reached many more millions not only in 
the United States but in many other lands 
where freedom-loving peoples do not enjoy 
the same type of privileges guaranteed citi- 
zens under our representative form of 
government. 

Local, State, and national judgings were 
climaxed by the selection of four coequal 
national winners. From California, New 
York, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia, 
these national winners were brought to the 
White House where they talked with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. They were guests of 
sponsoring groups, and national leaders in 
government in the Capital City and in Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., “the cradle of democracy.” 

Presiding at a special Awards Luncheon, 
Earl James McGrath, former U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, introduced the contest 
winners. The Honorable Margaret Chase 
Smith, United States Senator from Maine, 
presented to them $500 college scholarships 
as the top prizes for their winning presen- 
tations. 

The national winners were Frank Lam- 
medee, 17, of South Pasadena High School, 
San Marino, Calif.; Thomas J. Walsh, 17, 
Gonzaga High School, Washington, D. C.; 
Robert Davis, 17, Maui High School, Haiku, 
Maui, Hawaii; and Adelaide Nacamu, 14, 
Peekskill High School, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Sponsors of this annual contest are the 
National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, the Radio-Television 
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Manufacturers Association, and the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce. The 
contest is endorsed by the U. S. Office of 
Education, and is approved by the contest 
board of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 

The presentations of the four national 
winners are published in full for SCHOOL 


LIFE readers. 


Adelaide Nacamu, Peekskill H. S., 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


“There are some things that a person never 
forgets. One of my most unforgettable 
memories goes back approximately three 
years. You see, three years ago I became a 
citizen of this country under my own name. 
I had actually become a citizen prior to that 
time, but it was under my father’s name due 
to the fact that I was a minor. 

“Becoming a citizen is quite an honor. 
I can still see the room in the Bureau of 
Naturalization and Immigration with the 
chairs all filled with people from foreign 
lands seeking citizenship in their adopted 
country. I can remember the thrill when 
the officer called out my name, and I can 
still feel the lump rising in my throat when 
I meekly answered to it. I stood there en- 
tranced. As I placed my hand over my 
heart and pledged allegiance to the flag the 
words took on a new significance. I had 
said those words over and over again in 
school, but today they meant something 
new. Now as I say, ‘I pledge allegiance to 
the flag of the United States of America and 
to the republic for which it stands,’ I feel as 
if these lines were written just for me—and 
they were! They were written for me and 
for every other American citizen. 


Adelaide Nacamu, Peekskill, N. Y. 


“After I again raised my hand and 
pledged to support the Constitution and 
obey the laws of the land, it was all over. 
And as I left the building, I felt a strange 
feeling creep over me. It was the feeling 
of Equality. No longer was | a foreigner in 
the United States. I had all the rights and 
privileges of the other citizens. Bestowed 
upon me, however, was the weight of free- 
doms, because I now owed the United States 
something. I owed my loyalty in payment 
for these freedoms. It was, and still is, my 
duty to exercise my privileges. I found 
that some people have the wrong idea about 
American democracy. Many of us think 
that democracy is supposed to give us cer- 
tain rights and liberties—for free. But to 
me this is not the way democracy works, 
In our democracy every right has its obli- 
gations and responsibilities. Anyone who 
claims his rights without also assuming his 
responsibilities is taking something that 
does not really belong to him. What we 
call ‘rights’ aren’t actually rights at all. 
They are Privileges. They are granted with 
the understanding that they will be treated 
as privileges—or else will be forfeited, 
Yet, the way we sometimes abuse our privi- 
leges is something to be ashamed of. We 
seldom hesitate about accepting our ‘rights’ 
as a matter of course—in fact some people 
go about demanding them, but when it 
comes to the responsibilities involved— 
well, we're just too apt to let others worry 
about them. 

“For every privilege there is an obliga- 
tion. A child is thrilled with the privilege 
of receiving an allowance, but is saddened 
at the thought that 5% of it must go into 
the bank each week. Another example is 
that of a young man, who at the age of 21 
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Thomas J. Walsh; Washington, D. C. 


receives the privilege of casting his vote. 
At that time he becomes obligated to know 
the candidates for office, become acquainted 
with their platform, learn the issues, and 
then votes as he sees fit. 

‘Heading the privileges my country gives 
me are the right to express my personal 
opinion, the right to write what I think, and 
to worship in the way I believe. Because 
only through these rights can my country 
grow in knowledge and strength. 

“T am, as is every American, proud and 
happy to be able to be of some service to the 
United States, because the reward is tre- 
mendous. Yet, I try never to belittle other 
countries, since they are important to the 
success and happiness of our own. 

“Since that day, three years ago when | 
became a citizen, I have been and still am 
proud to say that I am an American, and 
that is why, I speak for Democracy.” 


Frank Lammedee, South Pasadena H. S., 
San Marino, Calif. 


“One of the hardest questions that I ever 
had to answer pertains to the very subject 
I’m speaking to you about now. It came 
from a dark, curly-haired Italian boy who 
had long been intrigued at the fantastic 
Russian ‘propaganda concerning the Amer- 
ican democratic system of government. 
Naturally, Christo had many misunderstand- 
But his 


basic lack lay in his inability to understand 


ings about America’s democracy. 


the word, democracy. 

**Americans, I know them, I have seen 
them; but this democracy I do not know. 
[ have not seen it. You will tell me, please, 


what it means.’ 


Vumber 8 
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Robert Davis, Paia, Mavi, Hawaii 


“I looked at Christo without speaking for 
a few moments, for I was at a loss for words. 
But then I proceeded to stumble through the 
text-book, school room definition of democ- 
racy: ‘It was a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people,’ I told Christo. 
‘A government where everyone is free to act 
and think as they please within certain nec- 
essary limitations. Under such a govern- 
ment, one enjoys the right of free speech, 
free press, free religion, and free assembly, 
insured by a constitution handed down from 
our forefathers who fought for a land where 
men and women the world over could enjoy 
these rights which are basic desires of all 
That was all I could 
tell Christo of a democracy I had lived in 


men.’ That was it. 
for seventeen years. 

“Christo nodded, saying, ‘Oh! Now I un- 
But I knew by his 
puzzled look and dubious tone of voice that 
I had failed to tell Christo what a real 


derstand. Now I see.’ 


democracy is. 
“Those gatherings after school at the 
nearby soda-fountain to talk over a day’s 
That’s what I forgot to tell 
The hours spent at the public li- 


activities. 
Christo. 

brary doing research for the first inter- 
The long, hard days of 


football practice in anticipation of the first 


scholastic debate. 


big game; and then the thrill of watching 
the home-town team score in the final quar- 
ter to bring victory and glory to the school. 
Oh yes, I can’t forget school—the chance to 
receive a free education which is the one 
thing no man can take from another. 
“And Gee! There’s Dad. Boy! Did we 
have some great pack trips up to the moun- 
tains for fishing and hunting. Of course, 
the greatest fun is always in telling Mom 


and the gang about the big one that got 











Frank Lammedee, San Marino, Calif. 


before-breakfast 


That 


paper in which we read about praise and 


away. morning 
criticism that our Federal administration is 
receiving—is something we seldom think 
about. Then once every four years, as the 
speculation of who will next sit in our White 
House arises, the people send forth their 
verdict amid the tumult of political cam- 
paigning. Yes, it is people that make a 
democracy. 

“Yet, it is more. For then comes Sun- 
day—the day when Dad leaves his crowded 
desk at the office, the neighbor next door 
puts aside his carpenter’s tools, Mom leaves 
the household work until another day, pub- 
lic officials lay aside the pressing demands 
of office, and one-and-all go to the church 
of their faith to pay homage to the One, the 
Almighty, from whose hand the living de- 
mocracy we enjoy, flows. For wherein is 
the guiding philosophy of democracy, if 
not in the deep, human understanding of 
mankind found in Christianity. For as the 
‘salt is lost if it loseth its savor,’ so is de- 
mocracy lost if it loses sight of the ideal 
upon which its foundations rest—that ideal 
being the will of God as enacted in the lives 
of men. 

“Democracy is more than a word defin- 
able in so many words. It is rather a living 
truth that emanates from the hearts of 
freedom-loving men the world over. It is 
a government in which there is moral in- 
tegrity and self-sacrifice on the part of every 
citizen as well as those in public office. 
Mom’s hope for a new dress, Tommy’s ex- 
citement at winning that scholarship to col- 
lege, Dad’s elation over that new raise, and 
Sis’s worry for her boy friend, Bob, serving 
overseas. All of these are as much a part of 


a vital, living democracy as is political 








principle. Yes! Hope, opportunity, anx- 
iety, and success are all the fruits of a real 
democracy. These are the rewards of free 
men, Christo, and this is why today / speak 
for democracy.” 


Thomas J. Walsh, Gonzaga H. S., 
Washington, D. C. 


“*Turn back—turn back’ chattered the 
machine gun, ‘Back to America—Back.’ 

“And then there was silence—Jan Jab- 
lonski listened. Jacob Stein raised his 
head. Phil Johnson strained his eyes to 
see the place from which the burst had come. 

*“Silence—over Iron Horse Mountain on 
a peninsula called Korea. The wind blew— 
and with the wind came a Voice—A Voice 
which cried ‘Liberty!’ ‘Freedom!’ ‘Democ- 
racy!’ Jan Jablonski heard and remem- 
bered a steel mill in Pennsylvania—the 
church of Saint Stanislaus—his place in the 
line on Election Day. 

“Jacob Stein listened and thought of a 
grocery store in the Bronx—the Synagogue 
on the Sabbath—Yankee Stadium and the 
Series. 

“Phil Johnson heard and he could smell 
the sweat of men lifting cotton bales onto 
trucks in Georgia—he could hear the sound 
of the congregation in the little church 
singing his favorite spiritual—he heard a 
melancholy trumpet retelling the blues. 

“The Voice spoke, and it talked proudly 
of the Declaration of Independence. of the 
Magna Carta, of a tall, thin man who told 
his people one November day that Govern- 
ment of the people. by the people and for 
the people shall not perish from the earth. 
The Voice speaks of a man from Monti- 
cello, Virginia, who wrote that all men are 
created free and equal. It tells of the days 
when it was young—that was in the year 
500 Before Christ when the Grecians coined 
a new word meaning the rule of the people 
and put it into practice. Since that time 
many have heard the Voice, others have 
not—Philip of Macedon silenced it—Julius 
Caesar stilled it. Recently Benito Musso- 
lini and Adolf Hitler tried to put the 
Voice out of existence, but they themselves 
were the ones who passed away. Today 
Communism is trying to still the Voice, but 
it cries out to modern man—You have been 
made by God. You have not been created 
for the State—rather the State has been 
created for you. You were never made to 
be slaves, nor were you made to be masters.’ 


“Throughout the centuries, men have 
given their lives so that their posterity might 
also hear the Voice. 

“On Iron Horse Mountain three of these 
They are Protestant, 
Catholic and Jew. They are white and 
Negro. Their ancestors have come from 
Israel, Africa and Poland. They are all 
They listen to the wind and 


men sit and wait. 


Americans. 
the Voice. 

“Somewhere ahead of them the machine 
gun chatters once more, “Turn Back!’ “Turn 
Back!’ They answer the challenge with a 
burst of fire. 

“The Voice speaks again. 
it addresses itself to Heaven and says—‘As 
You died to make men holy—so they die to 
And from beyond the 


But this time 


make men free.’ 
stars another Voice answers—a Voice which 
sounds strangely like—The Voice of De- 


mocracy.” 


Robert Davis, Maui H. S., 
Maui, Hawaii 


It started out like 
I got up, ate 


“It was on a Sunday. 
any other Sunday, I guess. 
breakfast, and got ready for church just as 
I have been doing on Sundays for as long 
as I can remember. Then I went out the 
door into the most glorious morning you 
ever wanted to see. The sun was shining, 
the birds were singing and everything was 
beautiful. 

“T don’t know, maybe I’m just sentimen- 
tal or something but such a morning always 
makes me start to think and become aware 
of the things around me. 

“Since it was time to leave, I climbed into 
my dilapidated Model A Ford and as | 
stepped on the starter, I thought, ‘Gosh, I’m 
pretty lucky to own this car. It isn’t much 
of a car, but I went to work and earned the 

And you know, I was 
Nobody told me that I 
Nobody de- 
nied me the right to own a car.’ Then | 
began to think, ‘I wonder what it is that 
.. . | wonder 


money to buy it. 
free to do that. 
couldn’t work where I chose. 


gives me this freedom 

“T started out and on my way to church 
I met Manuel and Ralph in Ralph’s jeep. 
I waved, and after they had passed, I began 
to think about them (you know how you 
always do when you have just met someone 
you know) and I remembered that Manuel 
was a Catholic and Ralph was a Buddhist. 
And here I was on my way to a Protestant 
church. It was then I began to realize what 





it means to us here in America to be free 
to worship in any way we please whenever 
we please. I suddenly felt personally grate- 
ful to those early American Settlers who 
came to this country and established the 
right of free worship. Again I began to 
wonder—to wonder what it is that those 
early settlers gave us which in turn insures 
us that we can continue to have that freedom 
of worship which they fought and suffered 
for. 

“After church, as we stood around outside 
talking, I saw many people; ordinary people 
like you and me. But this morning I began 
to think of things which I hadn’t paid much 
attention to before. Things deeper than 
outward appearances. 

“Over there was Mr. Warner for exam- 
ple; he had come from a humble background 
and by his own efforts had made quite a 
success of himself in local business. 

“Then I waved to Mr. Itagawa. He had 
come here as a laborer from Japan and was 
now a successful farmer. 

“About that time Dick hailed me to tell 
had awarded a 


scholarship which would allow him to con- 


me the news. He been 
tinue his education. 

These are examples of what our peo- 
ple are able to accomplish all over America. 
For the first time I became fully aware of 
the unlimited opportunities we have of 
making a success of our lives. Again I 
wondered what it is that gives us all this. 

“Sunday was quite a busy day for me 
because that evening I went to a meeting of 
our church Young People’s group. At the 
meeting we were having a discussion on 
American government, past and present. 
As we talked and argued, I could see that 
here was another thing that we have .. . 
the right to speak freely. As the discussion 
progressed, I began to see the answer to 
what I had been wondering about all day. 
It dawned on me that it was nothing new to 
any of us but was something that I was just 
beginning to see in a new light. 

“We talked of George Washington, Molly 
Pitcher, Franklin, Abraham 


Lincoln .. . Americans had 


Benjamin 
great who 
done great things for a common ideal. 

“We mentioned Mr. Mitchel who lost a 
leg on Saipan, and Dick’s father who gave 
his life in World War II and Harry Nelson 
who only the week before had been listed 
as missing in action in Korea. Americans 
like you and me who have done their small 
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| To Promote The Cause 
of Education 


(Continued from page 119) 
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be laid on the table, which was lost, where- 
upon Mr. Randall endeavored to have the 
bill recommitted, but without success. “I 
desire,” he said, “that this bill be recom- 
mitted, so that it may be amended in the 
manner proposed by me when it was hereto- 
fore under consideration; that is, so as to 
provide that the educational matters shall 
be under the control of the Secretary of the 
Interior, with 2 or 3 additional clerks, suf- 
ficient to perform the duties contemplated.” 

Mr. Garfield, in reply, said: “I offered 
to consent to an amendment of the bill, so 
as to provide for a bureau instead of a de- 
partment; but the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania objected. I trust the bill will not be 
recommitted; for if that be done, it cannot 
be reached again this session. If the House 
should pass the bill in its present form, the 
committee will endeavor, and will no doubt 
be able, to secure in the Senate an amend- 
ment providing for a bureau to be under 
the control of the Secretary of the In- 
——e = © => 

Mr. Dawes, a Republican of Massachu- 
setts, said he desired to vote for the bill, but 
he thought it should be recommitted to the 
end that the basis upon which it stood might 
be enlarged. To this suggestion Mr. Gar- 
field replied: 

“I know the object the gentleman seeks 
to accomplish, and I would cheerfully unite 
with him in accomplishing it if it were now 
practicable. I should be glad to see the 
Bureau of Agriculture consolidated with 
this and a general bureau of statistics added, 
but I do not believe the House would consent 
to it at this time. If gentlemen are unwill- 
ing to pass the pending proposition they 
would be still more unwilling to enact a 
more comprehensive measure. 

“We ask the passage of this bill, which 
provides for a commissioner and _ three 
clerks for the purpose mentioned in the first 
section, at the earnest request of the school 
commissioners of several of the States. It 
is an interest that has no lobby to press its 
claims. It is the voice of the children of 
the land, asking us to give them all the 
blessings of our civilization. I hope that 


the instinct which has moved the other side 
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of the House to vote solidly against this 
liberal and progressive measure will at 
least induce this side to save it from defeat.” 

The motion to reconsider the bill was 
decided in the affirmative, the yeas being 
76, the nays 48; not voting 58. The bill 
was then passed by a vote of 80 yeas to 44 
nays, with 58 members not voting. 


The Senate Passes the Bill 


In the Senate the bill passed by the House 
of Representatives was referred to the 
standing Committee on the Judiciary, of 
which Senator Trumbull, a Republican of 
Illinois, was chairman, to determine whether 
there was any legal or constitutional ob- 
stacle that might militate against its pas- 
sage. It was reported back at the next 
session, without amendment, and with a 
recommendation that it pass. 

The bill came up in the Senate on Febru- 
ary 26, 1867. Senator Trumbull made the 
opening address in favor of the measure. 
Senator Conness, a Republican of Calli- 
fornia, objected to the use of the word 
“department,” on the ground that the head 
of a department is entitled to a seat in the 
President’s Cabinet, and thought it a mis- 
nomer to give such a designation to an 
establishment which was to have 2 or 3 
clerks. Consequently, he moved to amend 
the bill by striking out the word “depart- 
ment” wherever it occurred and substituting 
therefor the word “bureau.” 


A Center for Education 


Senator Trumbull, in reply, contended 
that there was no law that made the head of 
a department a cabinet officer. He re- 
marked that one reason for calling the 
projected office a department was because 
the head of it might select and appoint his 
own clerks. “If it is a bureau,” he said, 
“you cannot confer that power upon him. 
The Constitution authorizes Congress to 
vest the appointment of inferior officers in 
the heads of departments but not in the 
heads of bureaus.” He deprecated the 
amendment offered by his colleagues, be- 
cause if it should prevail, it would be neces- 
sary to make other amendments in the bill 
and involve the necessity of sending it back 
to the House of Representatives. “I regard 
this bill,” he declared, “as one of great im- 
portance to this country. It is particularly 
important now. If peace and harmony are 
ever to be established among the people 
of this Republic we must educate them; 


and now, in the disorganized state of South- 
ern society, when all their schools have been 
broken up for years, and a generation is 
growing up without education, it is impor- 
tant that we have some head to this educa- 
tional interest in the country. The Nation 
has done a great deal for education. In all 
the new States we have appropriated a sec- 
tion of land in every new township for that 
purpose. We have also donated large tracts 
of land for seminary purposes and for agri- 
cultural colleges. The Nation has been 
doing much to educate the children of the 
land. But, sir, we have no head to this. 
No means have been devised by which the 
improvements in science and education may 
be brought together and disseminated 
throughout the land.” 

Senator Sumner, a Republican of Massa- 
chusetts, speaking briefly, said: “I am un- 
willing that this bill should be embarrassed 
by any question of words. I am for the 
bill in its substance, whatever words may 
be employed. Call it a bureau if you please, 
or call it a department; I accept it under 
either designation.” 

Senator Howard, a Republican of Michi- 
gan, stated that he would vote for the 
measure, but thought that the term “depart- 
ment” as used in the bill, was rather an 
“unconstitutional application of the word”; 
and heped, therefore, that the slight amend- 
ment of Senator Conness would be made. 
‘It cannot delay the passage of the biil,” 
he remarked, “for I am quite sure the House 
will at once concur in what is merely a cor- 
rection of the designation of the officer.” 

Senator Yates, a Republican of Illinois, 
expressed the opinion that the bill would 
pass, and that it ought to pass. “I think,” 
he said, “it will produce beneficial results 
to the Nation, now and hereafter, through 
all the future history of the Government 
* * *. We need a center for our educa- 
tional system; and I do not know that I 
should have said one word upon this subject 
but for the fact that a very distinguished 
citizen of Great Britain, upon a visit to our 
State Capital at Springfield, Ill., made the 
statement to me that he could not ascertain 
the statistics of education in the United 
States. He could obtain the reports of the 
superintendents of schools of the various 
States, but he could obtain no reliable data 
or statistics of the educational position of 
the United States. We want this as a cen- 
tral department to which the reports of the 
various superintendents of schools of the 
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respective States shall be made, so that we 
shall have collective information of all the 
systems of schools in all the States, which 
we may see at a glance, and which may be 
distributed and sent back to the States, with 
the collective wisdom of all these State in- 
stitutions, for the benefit of the people.” 

Other senators who advocated enactment 
of the bill were: Dixon of Connecticut, 
Howe of Wisconsin, and Stewart of Nevada, 
all Republicans; and Nerton, a Union Con- 
servative of Minnesota. Opposing state- 
ments were made by Davis of Kentucky, 
Hendricks of Indiana, and Saulsbury of 
Delaware, all Democrats. 

On February 28 the amendment by Sen- 
ator Conness to strike out the word “de- 
partment” wherever it occurred in the bill, 
and to insert the word “bureau” in its place, 
was rejected. Senator Conness further pro- 
posed to amend the bill to give the Secretary 
of the Interior the power, upon nomination 
of the Commissioner of Education, to ap- 
point the clerks of the Department of Edu- 
cation, but this move also failed. 

The bill was then passed without a divi- 
sion. On March 1 a motion to reconsider 
the matter was defeated by a vote of 7 to 28. 
17 members being absent. 


The Act Signed 


When the bill was sent to President John- 
son there were indications that he would 
likely veto it. Mr. Garfield at once tele- 
graphed to Henry Barnard, who was then 
President of St. John’s College at Annapo- 
lis, Maryland, to “Come over and attend to 
bill. It is going to be vetoed.” Barnard 
came to Washington and asked Senator 
Dixon to intercede with the President for 
the bill. Apparently this action got results, 
for on March 2, 1867, President Johnson 
signed the bill. 


The Act 


The text of the organic act creating the 
department is as follows: 

“An Act To Establish a Department of 
Education (Approved March 2, 1867). 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
shall be established, at the city of Washing- 
ton, a department of education, for the pur- 
pose of collecting such statistics and facts 
as shall show the condition and progress of 
education in the several States and Terri- 
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tories, and of diffusing such information 
respecting the organization and manage- 
ment of schools and school systems, and 
methods of teaching, as shall aid the people 
of the United States in the establishment 
and maintenance of efficient school systems, 
and otherwise promote the cause of educa- 
tion throughout the country. 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, ‘That 
there shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, a Commissioner of Education, who 
shall be intrusted with the management of 
the department herein established, and who 
shall receive a salary of $4,000 per annum, 
and who shall have authority to appoint | 
chief clerk of his department, who shall re- 
ceive a salary of $2,000 per annum, | clerk 
who shall receive a salary of $1,800 per 
annum, and 1 clerk who shall receive a 
salary of $1,600 per annum, which said 
clerks shall be subject to the appointing and 
removing powers of the Commissioner of 
Education. 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That 





it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of 
Education to present annually to Congress 
a report embodying the results of his in- 
vestigations and labors, together with a 
statement of such facts and recommenda- 
tions as will, in his judgment, subserve the 
purpose for which this department is estab- 
lished. In the first report made by the 
Commissioner of Education under this act, 
there shall be presented a statement of the 
several grants of land made by Congress to 
promote education, and the manner in 
which these several trusts have been man- 
aged, the amount of funds arising there- 
from, and the annual proceeds of the same, 
as far as the same can be determined. 
“Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That 
the Commissioner of Public Buildings is 
hereby authorized and directed to furnish 
proper offices for the use of the department 


herein established.” 


(The second and concluding part of Dr. 
Blauch’s historical review of the Office of 
Education will appear in the June, 1953 issue 


of SCHOOL LIFE.) 


What Freedom Means in American Education 


(Continued from 


history, or of teaching and learning any 
other useful skill or knowledge, our schools 
are free to put such suggestions to the ex- 
perimental test. Local control of schools 
has been an exceedingly important factor in 
safeguarding this phase of freedom for our 
schools. 

This second aspect of educational free- 
dom, like the first, has not gone unchal- 
lenged. Our schools are criticized from 
time to time because they do feel free to try 
new teaching methods, new arrangements of 
subject matter, or new mechanical aids to 
teaching and to learning. 

3. There is a third respect in which we 
can apply the adjective “free” to American 
schools. We want our schools to be free 
not only in economic terms and not only in 
terms of ability to try new methods. We 
also boast of education that is free in terms 
of the freedom of the mind. We have re- 
garded our American schools as instruments 
for presenting varied points of view, and for 
giving practice in the evaluation of evidence 
and in the reaching of rational conclusions. 
We have looked upon our schools as a means 
of protecting our citizens from bias rather 
than as a means for indoctrinating the 
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young. For that reason, our schools at 
their best indoctrinate only in the principles 
of freedom themselves. 

This third aspect of freedom, too, is under 
attack today in ways that are well-known. 

The priceless heritage in American edu- 
cation is freedom. Freedom in all respects 
of that powerful word. The teaching pro- 
fession in this country will do its utmost to 
keep education free in the economic sense, 
free in ability to adapt, and free in the right 
and the duty to develop attitudes and stand- 
ards of critical thought and civic respon- 
sibility. The teaching profession can no 
more take any other attitude than the medi- 
cal profession could try to make people ill. 

Other world have 


achieved in varying degrees each of the 


countries of the 


three aspects of freedom in education. 
Many countries, including many of the 
dictatorships, have a substantial amount of 
free schooling in the economic sense. 
Nearly all countries have been willing to 
consider new methods of education if they 
gave promise of .-hieving desirable results. 
The unique character of freedom in Ameri- 
can education, as contrasted with that of 
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The Office of Education 


ITS ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS—III 


HIS is the third in the series of articles 
for ScHOoL Lire readers on the organi- 
zation and functions of the Office of Educa- 


tion. 

The first article in the series appeared in 
the February 1953 issue of ScHoo. LIFE, 
and the second was published in the March 
issue of SCHOOL LIFE. 

\ description of the work of the Division 
of Higher Education, Division of Vocational 
Education. Division of School Assistance 
in Federally Affected Areas, and Division of 
International Education, is presented in this 


article. 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Office of Assistant Commissioner 


Coordinates and supervises the division 
program. Formulates plans, policies, 
and procedures. Maintains relationships 
with public and private agencies and or- 
ganizations in the field of higher educa- 
tion. 


General and Liberal Education Branch 


Studies and promotes the improvement 
of curriculum and instructional services 
in the fields of general and liberal educa- 
tion in institutions of higher education. 
Furnishes advisory services and main- 
tains professional relationships in this 
area. 


Professional Education Branch 


Studies and promotes the improvement 
of curriculum and instruction in the fields 
of professional education in the institu- 
tions of higher education. Furnishes ad- 
visory services and maintains profes- 
sional relationships in this area. 


College and University 
Administration Branch 


Studies and promotes the improvement 
of administration and supervision in in- 
stitutions of higher education. Dis- 
charges obligations relating to land-grant 
colleges and universities, Howard Uni- 
versity, and Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf. Furnishes advisory services and 
maintains professional relationships in 
this area. 

DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Office of Assistant Commissioner 
Coordinates and supervises the division 


program. Leads in the development of 
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policies, plans, and procedures for admin- 

tering the Federal vocational education 
acts. Cooperates with States in develop- 
ing an over-all vocational education pro- 
gram. Maintains relationships with pub- 
lic and private agencies and organizations 
in field of vocational education. 


Agricultural Education Branch 


Studies and promotes the improvement of 
vocational education in agriculture and 
cooperates in the administration of voca- 
tional education. Provides advisory serv- 
ices to and maintains relationships with 
public and private agencies and organ- 
izations in this area. 


Distributive Education Branch ' 


Studies and promotes the improvement of 
vocational education in the distributive 
occupations and cooperates in the admin- 
istration of vocational education. Pro- 
vides advisory services to and maintains 
relationships with public and _ private 
agencies and organizations in this area. 


Home Economics Education Branch 


Studies and promotes the improvement of 
vocational education in home economics 
and cooperates in the administration of 
vocational education. Provides advisory 
services to and maintains relationships 
with public and private agencies and or- 
ganizations in this area. 


Trade and Industrial Education Branch 


Studies and promotes the improvement of 
vocational education in trades and indus- 
try and cooperates in the administration 
of vocational education. Provides ad- 
visory services to and maintains relation- 
ships with public and private agencies 
and organizations in this area. 


DIVISION OF 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Office of Assistant Commissioner 


Coordinates and supervises the division 
program. Leads in the development of 
plans, policies, and procedures. Main- 
tains relationships with public and pri- 
vate agencies and organizations. 


* Shown as’ branch for functional purposes only. 
Reduced funds have resulted in etaff reduction in 
this service. Hence, remaining siaff report di- 
rectly to the Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education. 


Administrative Branch 


Furnishes staff assistance in organization 
and management of division’s programs 
and coordination of their administrative 
aspects; develops and controls division 
budget; administers personnel, travel, 
fiscal, clerical, and service activities of 
the division. 


Comparative Education Branch 


Conducts research and publishes reports 
on foreign educational systems; assists 
American institutions in evaluation of 
foreign educational credentials; advises 
in development of foreign educational 
programs and in approval of veterans 
training abroad. Provides liaison be- 
tween Office of Education and UNESCO 
and other internetional agencies on edu- 
cational matters; services requests for 
materials. Promotes development of in- 
ternational understanding through educa- 
tional channels; selects or prepares for 
distribution or exchange, materials on 
education in United States and foreic 
countries. 


Program Development 
and Review Branch 


Develops and maintains liaison with ap- 
propriate governmenta! and nongovern- 
mental agencies and organizations. Co- 
ordinates Office assistance in development 
of programs of education appropriate to 
the needs of foreign countries. Prevides 
for preparation or review of position pa- 
pers relating to education. Performs staff 
work and undertakes special projects 
necessary to enable the director to ad- 
minister the educational programs of the 
division and to utilize professional com- 
petencies of the Office of Education. 


Educational Missions Service Branch 


Provides staffing service to Point IV edu- 
cational activities; recruits specialists and 
teachers for recommendation to Mutual 
Security Agency and appointment by the 
Office of Education for Technical Cooper- 
ation Administration; plans professional 
orientation of’TCA appointees. Assists 
Point IV agencies in negotiating con- 
tracts with U. S. educational institutions. 
Coordinates for the Office provision of 
technical evaluation or “backstopping” 
for TCA and MSA; obtains professional 
advice or evaluation on education pro- 
grams, equipment. and materials as re- 
quested. 
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Leoder and Specialist Programs Branch 


Plans field programs for foreign leaders, 
specialists, and U. N. Fellows visiting 
U. S. educational institutions, under Gov- 
ernment programs. Assists foreign lead- 
ers and specialists who are not on Gov- 
ernment programs in obtaining informa- 
tion on American education. Provides 
consultative services to non-Governmental 
agencies interested in exchange programs 
for leaders and specialists in the field of 
education. Assists Department of State 
in the recruitment of U. S. education spe- 
cialists for short term assignments abroad 
(3 to 6 months). 


Teacher Programs Branch 


Plans programs for foreign teachers and 
trainees under P. L. 584 (79th Congress), 
P. L. 402 (80th Congress), P. L. 265 
(8lst Congress), and for TCA and MSA. 
Arranges for matching and placement of 
American and foreign teachers on inter- 
change assignments. Recruits American 
teachers for placement in specific posi- 
tions in foreign countries under P. L. 402 
and P. L. 584. Arranges for placement 
and exchange of Latin American and 
American graduate students in colleges 
and universities. 


First Meeting of Vocational 
Education Committee 





Those attending the first committee meeting are shown in the photograph. 


Left to right: Galen Jones, 


Director, Instruction, Organization, and Services Branch, Office of Education; M. N. Stratton, Director, Division 
of Vocational Educational, Boston, Mass.; James H. Pearson, Field Representative, Division of Vocational 
Education, Office of Education; Joseph R. Strobel, Assistant Commissioner, Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Office of Education; Lewis A. Wilson, Commissioner of Education, Albany, N. Y.; Dean M. Schweickhard, 
Commissioner of Education, St. Paul, Minn.; Wayne O. Reed, Assistant Commissioner, Division of State and 
Local School Systems, Office of Education; Earl J. McGrath, former U. S$. Commissioner of Education, Office of 
Education; Dowell J. Howard, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Richmond, Va.; Pearl A. Wanamaker, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Olympia, Wash.; C. M. Miller, Director, State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Topeka, Kans.; J. Warren Smith, State Director, Vocational Education, Raleigh, N. C.; Mark Nichols, 


Director, Vocational Education, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


HE FIRST meeting of the National Com- 
mittee for the Further Development and 
Improvement of Vocational Education was 
held Office of 
Education. 

Announcing appointment of this commit- 
tee to chief State school officers, the Com- 
missioner of Education said, “The Chief 
State school officers on several occasions 
have expressed their desire to have such an 
advisory committee named to review voca- 
tional education and to make recommenda- 
tions for its further development and 


recently in the UL. 5. 


improvement.” 
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The first meeting of the Committee was 
devoted to discussions of: the historical 
setting of vocational education, changes in 
American life which have an impact on the 
further development and improvement of 
vocational education, concept of vocational 
education in this mid-century period, prin- 
ciples of operation which have proven to be 
sound through the years and identification 
of problems which have a bearing on the 
further development and improvement of 
vocational education. 

Future meetings of this Committee will 
be reported in SCHOOL LIFE. 


The High Calling of Teachers 


(Continued from page 114) 

the individual. They encourage a liberal 
and progressive education and _ political 
philosophy. These principles are neither 
outworn by time nor exhausted by use. 

Indoctrination.—Education for the 
preservation of these American principles 
of freedom is the antithesis of indoctrina- 
tion as it exists under totalitarian govern- 
ments. Instruction in these principles of 
freedom tends to keep the power in the 
hands of the people, which is the reverse of 
totalitarianism. Education concerning the 
ideals and fundamental principles of the 
constitutional system is an investment in 
liberty and security. Education along this 
line tends to make dictatorship or totali- 
tarianism impossible from within, and thus 
safeguards freedom from government itself. 
Education for freedom under our principles 
of government insures freedom from State 
indoctrination as to any ideology of govern- 
ment—except the ideology of American 


freedom itself. 


Freedom in Education 
(Continued from page 124) 

the dictatorships, is its intellectual freedom. 

The newspaper writers of the Nation and 
the educators have common cause. Free- 
dom of the press is essentially freedom to 
present and interpret facts having a bearing 
upon human behavior. When you inter- 
view a representative of the schools or col- 
leges, you ask for the full story. We try 
to give itto you. You present it fairly and 
accurately. We appreciate your objec- 
tivity. Educators also try to report and 
interpret to their students with the same 
objectivity. We ask of the fullest 
measure of support for the exercise in the 


you 


classrooms of the same freedom you prac- 
tice in the pages of your newspaper. 


Voices of Democracy 

(Continued from page 122) 
part for the same great ideal. Yes, then I 
saw what it is that gives us freedom to 
work, worship and speak, that gives us op- 
portunity to learn and become a success. 
Then I saw what that Ideal is that so many 
Americans have fought, prayed and died 
for. Yes, I knew that the answer was and 
always will be, God willing, our wonderful 
heritage . . . Democracy. And I realized 
that everything that had happened to me 
that day had truly been speaking for 
democracy. 
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Expenditures for Education 


in Various Sizes of School Districts 


By Clayton D. Hutchins* and Albert R. Munse: 


p )PLE PREFER to send their children 
to large graded schools where more and 
better services are available. Teachers and 
administrators consider it a promotion to 
advance to larger districts where there is a 
broader base for school support and where 
larger budgets prevail. 

These general statements are supported 
by some figures which have recently been 
assembled by the Office of Education and a 
part of which are included in summary form 
in the accompanying tabulation. Very 
rarely are summaries listing these items of 
information and segregated by size of school 
district available for review. The figures 
are quite comprehensive and include infor- 
mation for all of the pupils and classrooms 
in the Continental United States. 


For Each District 

Reports were received from all State de- 
partments of education which listed all 
school administrative units that operated 
schools during the 1949-50 school year, and 
which gave essential facts about pupils, 
staffs, and expenditures. The average ex- 
penditure per classroom unit was calculated 
for each school district. Districts were then 
grouped into the 12 size categories listed 
in the table. Size refers to the numbers of 
pupils in average daily attendance and is 
not associated with aveas in square miles, 
or other measures of size. 

The 63,277 districts in the total of column 
2 are considered to include 100 percent of 
the districts of the Nation that operate class- 
rooms. Other summaries on total numbers 
of districts for the same year are about 
20,000 greater, but among them are approxi- 
mately 3,000 supervisory districts that do 
not operate classrooms and do not pay the 

*Specialist in School Finance. 


+Research Assistant, Division of State and Local School 


Systems. 
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salaries of classroom teachers. Also, among 
them are an additional 17,000 school dis- 
tricts which have boards of education, but 
which operate no schools. They send their 
few pupils across the boundaries to attend 
schools operated by neighboring districts. 
Their pupils were reported in the average 
daily attendance figures of the districts of 
attendence. 

Included in the data for this special study 
of school expenditure levels were 22,271.,- 
132 pupils which represent about 99.94 per- 
cent of the 22,284,000 reported by the Office 
of Education as the official average daily 
attendance for the 1949-50 school year. 

Numbers of classroom units shown for 
each group are not the actual numbers of 
classrooms or of teachers. Classroom 
units were calculated for each school dis- 
trict upon the basis of the reported average 
daily attendance figures, allowing 27 pupils 
per classroom unit in the elementary grades 
and 25 per unit in grades9to12. For both 
elementary and high-school grades, allow- 
ances were also made in terms of additional 
classroom units where smaller numbers of 
pupils attend schools in sparsely settled 
areas. 

Figures for the small school districts hav- 
ing from 1 to 19 pupils are included in the 
lowest row of the table. This row sum- 
marizes significant data for about 40 per- 
cent of the Nation’s school districts. The 
proportion of districts appears substantial 
but the numbers of pupils are small. They 
had only 1.31 percent of the pupils and they 
expended about 1.58 percent of the total 
expenditures applicable to classrooms. As 
indicated in column 10, they expended an 
average of $2,516 per classroom unit for 
the 1949-50 school year. This was lower 
than the average for the classrooms of any 
other district size. 





Expenditures 


The smallest districts had the lowest ex- 
penditures per classroom unit, but they had 
expenditures per pupil that were higher 
than for any other district size category, ex- 
cept for those with 40,000 or more pupils. 
The expenditures per pupil are listed for the 
size groups, in column 12. In all of these 
expenditure figures, were included only 
those items of current expense which were 
closely associated with the operation of 
classrooms. Amounts paid for transport- 
ing pupils, for tuition to neighboring school 
districts, and for capital outlay or debt 
service were not included. 

A comprehensive impression of the levels 
of support for the classrooms of the Nation 
may be obtained from the figures in column 
10. These average expenditures range 
from $2,516 for the districts having 1 to 
19 pupils to $6,161 for those having 40,000 
or more pupils. The salary of the teacher 
is usually about 70 percent of the expendi- 
ture per classroom. At this rate, average 
salaries would range from $1,761 to $4,313. 
On a monthly basis for the calendar year, 
these are equivalent to $147 to $359. 

Average expenditures per classroom unit 
increased steadily from small to large dis- 
tricts, with a slight break in the trend ap-- 
pearing for districts having from 1,500 to 
7,000 pupils. For these districts, the aver- 
age is lower than might have been expected 
in view of average expenditures for both 
smaller and larger districts. Lower aver- 
ages in this range were produced by large 
numbers of county school districts which 
are usually in this range and which are typi- 
cally in the Southern States where expendi- 
tures for education are somewhat lower than 


average. 
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This relationship between size of district 
and expenditure level, noted in column 10, 
is definitely associated with the financial 
abilities of school districts to support edu- 
cation. In general, progressively larger dis- 
tricts have more substantial financial sup- 
port and are better able to finance the more 
complete educational program. 
Expenditures per pupil given in column 
12 do not show the same trend as the ex- 
penditures per classroom unit. For the 
larger districts having more than 3,000 
pupils, the per pupil expenditures appear to 
go along with the expenditures per class- 
room unit and district size, but for those 
having less than 3,000 pupils there is a re- 
versal in this trend. In general, the per 
pupil expenditures for these smaller dis- 
tricts, increase, as the expenditures per class- 
room and the size of the districts decrease. 
A possible explanation for this reversed 
trend is to be found in column 11 showing 
the numbers of pupils per classroom unit. 
Districts having fewer pupils are not able 
to assign the optimum numbers of pupil 
to the classrooms and they are required to 
operate wiizy classes with only a few pupils. 
More than the normal numbers of teachers 
are required and the numbers of pupils per 
classroom unit decrease to an average of 
11.2 for districts having only 1 to 19 pupils. 
The smaller numbers of pupils account for 
the higher expenditures per pupil. Expend- 
itures per classroom unit decrease but the 


expenditure per pupil rises. 


School districts 


Size of administrative units 
in terms of average daily 
attendance 


Percent 


Number 


9°77 


Continental United States.) 63, 277 


40,000 and up......... 34 .05 | 3, 
16,000-39,999 ...... 74 ~ke | & 
7,000—15,999.... 264 .42 | 2 
3,000-6,999. .. 854 1. 35°} 3, 
1,500-2,999..... 1, 360 23512 
800-1,499...... 2, 136 3.38 | 2 
400-799...... 4,117 6.51 | 2 
200-399. . 5, 317 8.40 1. 
100-199. . 5, 419 8. 56 
2 So rae 5, 649 8.93 
OS Fe eee 12, 791 20. 21 
MN ic a ie a os 25, 262 39. 92 


100. 00 22, 


School administrative units in the top 
three rows number only 372 and amount 
to only half of 1 percent of the districts of 
the Nation, but they had about 35 percent 
of the children. 


about 40 percent of the funds expended for 


They were responsible for 


education, and they supported their class- 
rooms at an average near $5,400 for the 
1949-50 school year. 


slightly more than 25 pupils per classroom 


These districts had 


unit, as they were calculated for the study, 
and expended an average of about $213 per 
pupil. 

Districts grouped in the lowest three rows 
include those having fewer than 100 pupils. 
These accounted for 69 percent of the dis- 
tricts of the Nation, but had only 5 percent 
of the children and supported classrooms 
at an average of about $3,000. They had 
an average of about 16 pupils per classroom 
unit, as these units were calculated for the 
study, and expended about $190 per pupil 
for the year. On a per-pupil basis, it ap- 
pears that the small districts are expending 
almost as much as large districts with more 
complete programs of education. 

Space does not permit more extensive in- 
terpretation of the figures in the table, but 
other comparisons will be evident to admin- 
istrators as they note the categories of 
school districts in which they have served 
and consider characteristics of the groups 
of districts with reference to pupils, class- 
rooms, expenditures, and other data pre- 


sented. 














President Eisenhower s Picture 

We are proud to present to SCHOOL 
LIFE readers as a special insert in this issue 
a photograph of President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower which he inscribed “To the teachers 
and pupils of the United States.” 

The President wrote this special inscrip- 
tion on a photograph by Muray, New York 
City, for reproduction and issuance in 
SCHOOL LIFE to answer the many letters 
reaching the White House and the Office of 
Education from school children and teach- 
ers requesting an autographed photograph 
for their classrooms. 

Produced by the Government Printing 
Office, the President’s picture is suitable 
for framing. 

Additional SCHOOL LIFE 


with the special Presidential picture insert 


copies of 


are available at the usual single copy price 
of 15 cents per issue from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office. Washington 25, D. C. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower is the third Presi- 
dent of the United States to 


photograph to the school children of the 


inscribe a 


nation and their teachers—for distribution 
SCHOOL LIFE. 


monthly journal of the Office of Education. 


as an insert in official 
Franklin D. Roosevelt did so when he was 
the Chief Executive, and Harry S. Truman 
inscribed a photograph likewise in 1949 
which appeared as an insert in the Decem- 
1949 issue of SCHOOL LIFE. The 
Roosevelt-inscribed photograph was an in- 
sert in December. 1934 SCHOOL LIFE. 


ber 


Distribution of Districts, Pupils, Classroom Units, and Expenditures Among School Districts of Various Sizes, 1949-50 


Expendi- 
Average daily ‘a ‘ Current expense of Average Average ture per 
assroom units : daily Oe 
attendance classrooms expendi- dient pupil in 
ture per zy average 
: classroom st ed daily 
unit se attend- 
Number Percent Number Percent Amount Percent unit ance 


4 5 6 9 10 11 12 
271,132 | 100.00 926,084 100.00 $4, 143,857,951 | 100. 00 $4,475 24. 0 $186. 06 
126, 742 15.38 133, 485 14. 4] 822, 350, 340 19. 85 6, 161 25. 7 239. 98 
816, 986 8.16 | 71,544 1.73 366, 453, 405 8. 84 3S, izz 25. 4 201. 68 

, 485, 497 11.16 | 99,116 10. 70 155, 878, 343 11. 00 1, 599 > 4 183. 42 
803, 468 17.08 (154, 388 16. 67 625, 735, 353 15. 10 1, 053 24.6 164, 52 
, 804, 723 12.59 |113, 478 12, 25 72, 518, 132 11. 40 1, 164 24. 7 168. 47 
» a22, 026 10.43 | 94,122 10. 16 405, 954, 526 9. 79 1,313 24. 7 174. 83 
, 244, 849 10.08 | 93, 300 10. 08 389, 454, 115 9. 40 4,174 24. 1 173. 49 
514, 983 6.80 65,618 7. 09 263, 815, 435 6. 37 1, 020 23. 1 174, 14 
781, 911 3.51 | 35, 065 3. 79 140, 006, 672 3. 38 3. 993 Zan 3 179. 06 
402, 056 1.81 | 19,843 2.14 72, 832, 821 1. 76 3, 670 20.3 181.15 
376, 487 1.69 | 20, 068 2. 17 63, 287, 272 1.53 3, 154 18.8 168. 10 
291, 404 1.31 | 26,057 2.81 65, 571, 537 1.58 2,516 11.2 225. 02 
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